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agines that I have a rooted prejudice and dislike to Bulgaria 
and everything Bulgarian. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. I would be the first to admit the many virtues 
and admirable qualities of the Bulgarian nation, if it frankly 
and honestly confessed its sins against liberty and civiliza- 
tion in 1913 and 1915, committed by its government in its 
name. These were its treachery against its Balkan allies 
in 1913 and its betrayal of the Entente in 1915, two acts of 
treachery which, I maintain, have been proved up to the 
hilt and regarding which I propose to submit to you, at an 
early date, documentary evidence, which I think even the 
Bulgarians themselves will hardly be able to deny. 

What I reproach the Bulgarians for is that, instead of 
frankly admitting the wrongs they did on these occasions, 
they content themselves with a mere "blanket denial" of any 
guilt and refuse to admit that they have by their conduct 
incurred the censure of all honest men. Instead of making 
this admission, they adopt an attitude of injured innocence 
and pass over their crimes against right and justice as 
negligible matters. 

Thus, in his letter, M. Mattheef refers to their act of 
treason in 1915 as an "incident' 'and speaks of a "partial 
attack" on Bulgaria's allies. M. Mattheef in his reply 
assumes, more or less, an attitude of personal hostility. I 
shall not follow him in this direction. There is an old 
adage, well known to lawyers, "When you have a bad case, 
abuse the opposite attorney." But, as I consider the case 
of Serbia is absolutely a good one, I intend to remain 
courteous throughout. 

That I have no rooted hatred of or prejudice against Bul- 
garia is, I think, proved by the fact that in the article to 
which M. Mattheef has taken exception I state that my con- 
viction is that the ultimate solution of the Balkan problem 
is the union, in a single State, of Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. 
This does not mean, however, that this union will be auto- 
matic. Bulgaria must first show sincere regret for her past 
faults and must first cease to claim arrogantly, as a right, a 
treatment to which she forfeited all claim the day she be- 
trayed, in 1915, the cause of right and justice. 

Gordon Gordon-Smith. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

"National and International." These are the 
words at the head of the program of the eleventh Peace 
Congress, which took place from October 2 to 4, .in the 
Auguste-Schmidt-Haus at Leipzig, Germany. The 
Congress occupied itself in its political part with the 
limitation of state sovereignty as well as with the re- 
fusal of military service and the general strike as a 
means of war prevention. In its economic part, the dis- 
cussion related to financial questions and questions of 
production. The cultural section dealt with questions 
of education as well as with problems of religion and 
general ethics. Men like Prof. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Dr. Hilferding, Rene Schickele, and various foreign 
pacifists delivered papers. In connection with the Con- 
gress the meeting of the German Peace Society was held. 
All meetings were public. 

Reports from Mexico City early in October told of 
much attention being paid by the Mexican press to 
activities and rumored activities of rebels against the 
Obregon Government. Apparently, the military forces 
of President Obregon are moving vigorously to suppress 
all outbreaks. The rebel General Francisco Murguia's 
forces were said to have been scattered, in fighting which 
is said to have cost the lives of some of his lieutenants 
and the capture and prospective death by court-martial 
of others. Despite these and numerous preceding re- 
ports of uprisings and imminent insurrections of large 
scale, President Obregon seems to maintain his power, 



and intimations are given in Washington from time to 
time that before long the differences between his govern- 
ment and the Harding Administration will be adjusted 
and recognition will be granted him. 

President Harding appointed, in September, Ed- 
win B. Parker, of Texas and New York, to be the Amer- 
ican member of the American-German Mixed Claims 
Commission. Previously, the President had named 
Associate Justice William R. Day, of the United States 
Supreme Court, as the umpire, in accordance with an 
agreement with Germany that the umpire should be an 
American. Justice Day's resignation from the Supreme 
Court is generally expected, but has not been tendered. 
Mr. Parker, a noted lawyer in Texas for many years, 
was one of the "dollar a year" men in Washington dur- 
ing the war. He helped organize and became a member 
of the War Industries Board, having charge of priorities. 
After the armistice he was a member of the United 
States Liquidation Board. He is now practicing law in 
New York. It is estimated that the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission will pass on claims approximating a billion 
dollars. 

Edwin L. James, in September, cabled the New York 
Times from Geneva that England and France had ac- 
cepted Lord Robert Cecil's plan for what is called "in- 
ternational company assurance against war." It is a 
plan for continental peace pacts. Theoretically, the 
plan would provide an European pact, a South African 
peace pact, and an Asiatic peace pact, but, of course, the 
real interest in the plan revolves around the suggestion 
of an European pact. Mr, James briefly explained the 
underlying ideas of the European scheme as follows: 

The system on its face is a modification of Article X of 
the League Covenant, but in reality it would mean giving 
specific guarantees instead of the generalities of Article X. 
The nations would pledge themselves definitely to take 
action against any aggressor and make it impossible for him 
to obtain a victory. In the Disarmament Committee today 
it was made plain that the plan is to invite Germany and 
Russia to become parties to the agreement. 

Up to today the Scandinavian countries, generally the 
leaders in disarmament moves, had opposed the Cecil plan 
on the ground that it might force them to increase their 
military strength. To meet that, it was announced today 
that the peace compact would be open to every one, but only 
those who wished need join it. 

As it now shapes up, it is planned that England, France, 
and Italy shall enter into a mutual protective agreement 
which shall be forthwith joined by Spain. Germany will 
then be asked to subscribe to the non-aggressive guarantee 
arrangement, after which other European nations, especially 
those of Central Europe, will be brought in. Then the Mos- 
cow Government will be given an opportunity to join. It 
was no surprise that the English favored such a plan, but 
French adherence today caused great satisfaction. 

The most intense politics in the world at this time 
is in Great Britain. The Near East upheaval has cre- 
ated another situation in which Mr. Lloyd-George must 
fight for his life. He is beset on the one hand by the 
aggressive Labor Party, which apparently is spoiling 
for a pitched battle and doubtless has the sympathy of 
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a considerable element of the old Liberal forces. On the 
other hand, the Tory antagonism to him is again keenly 
manifest, and it appears that Austen Chamberlain, the 
titular leader of the Tories and Lloyd-George's leader 
in Commons, who is fighting with his chief for continu- 
ance of a coalition government, is having his hands full 
in keeping his party people in control. The next two 
months may show whether the "Welsh Wizard," as the 
newspapers call Lloyd-George, has been caught by the 
accumulated enemies of a tumultuous administration, 
and, perhaps, whether the incredible strain under which 
he has labored for eight years has sapped his resource- 
fulness. 

The tentative agkeement upon a new economic 
conference in Europe, to be held in Brussels beginning 
December 1, has started another wave of discussion of 
possibilities of far-reaching settlements. Included in 
the discussion is revival of the speculation as to a gen- 
eral economic and land disarmament conference, to be 
sponsored by the United States. Dispatches from Lon- 
don early in October stated that rumors were current 
that Ambassador Harvey and Lord Curzon had consid- 
ered such a conference at a luncheon. Another dispatch 
from Tokio carried an intimation of the same tenor. 
American officials, while disclaiming knowledge of these 
particular reports, did not absolutely shut the door upon 
the possibility that at some time the United States 
might make such a move. However, it appears that Eu- 
rope is not expecting a move of that character at any 
early date. 

Premier Poincare is reported as feeling that there 
must be another European conference on debts and rep- 
arations before the United States can be turned to, or 
before it can make a move. He is said to be disposed to 
offer, in the December conference in Brussels, to reduce 
the German indemnity to a figure between 40,000.000,- 
000 and 50,000,000,000 gold marks, if the British will 
cancel the debt owed them by the French. It is also 
said that the outcome of the visit to the United States 
of the British debt delegation, headed by Sir Robert 
Home, may have an important bearing on the Brussels 
conference and the prospective French proposals. The 
British know their debt to the United States will not be 
canceled or reduced; but they are reported as thinking 
that if it can be consolidated and refunded in a satis- 
factory way, they may be able to give more friendly con- 
sideration to M. Poincare's reported plan than might 
have been expected some time ago, when the Earl of 
Balfour laid down the proposition that the British would 
cancel all debts due them if the United States canceled 
the debt owed it by the British. 

Moscow kepoets that in the November session of 
the Communist Congress Nikolai Lenine will shift the 
center of power and favor in the Soviet regime from the 
industrial workers to the peasant farmers; in other 
words, the peasants will come first instead of second, as 
in the beginnings of the "great experiment." The New 
York World has received an explanation of the plan, 
from which the following is taken : 

It will make of Russia a "peasants and workers' repub- 
lic" instead of the present "workers and peasants' republic." 



What Lenine is seeking to do, according to information 
received, is to grant more and more concessions to the peas- 
ants, so as to insure their support, and then slowly to build 
up industry. This is a complete reversal of the idea on 
which the revolution was founded. It is intended to draw 
the chief support of the Communist r6gime from the peas- 
ants, who are essentially petty bourgeois and private land- 
holders. Lenine believes that, with the peasants satisfied, 
the position of Russia will become impregnable and is pro- 
ceeding vigorously on this basis. 

The proletariat and the industrial population of the cities, 
which brought on the revolution, fought its battles, and 
wrote its songs, is going to be set aside. 

Externally, the change is of extreme significance — Lenin- 
ism is going to take the place of Socialism or Communism 
in all other countries. Instead of orthodox Marxism, Russia 
is going to be held up as a practical example for the radicals 
of other countries to study. 

The last ten days saw a considerable scare in this 
country and England over the possibility that France 
would not ratify the Naval Treaty drawn in the Wash- 
ington Conference. Mr. Hector Bywater cabled the 
Baltimore Sun that the committee of the French Parlia- 
ment having the treaty before it was hostile, and that 
the larger part of the French press was antagonistic. 
About the same time State Department officials, while 
denying that they had an official notice of danger to the 
treaty in France, were obviously not so serenely confi- 
dent as they had been that France would ratify. The 
tension between France and Great Britain generally was 
blamed for the situation. 

Concern over the possible outcome of it reached the 
point at which thought was given to means of salvaging 
the treaty if France refused to ratify. Technically, her 
refusal would have defeated the treaty, for its existence 
is dependent upon the assent of all five powers. There 
were suggestions that the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan, which have ratified, might make between 
themselves a treaty carrying out the provisions directly 
affecting them. Later news from Europe, however, has 
indicated that the French opponents of the treaty will 
not carry the day. Premier Poincare is stated to be de- 
termined to go before Parliament with a plea for ratifi- 
cation, and the best political judgment seems to be that 
such a plea from him will bring ratification. His 
political prestige is said to have been enhanced in late 
months. 

Of the United States naval vessels mentioned 
in the Treaty for the Limitation of Armaments to be 
scrapped, two, the Maine and Missouri, both launched 
in 1899, have been sold and are being destroyed; five 
others, the Virginia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Georgia, 
and Nebraska, are being stripped of usable material 
prior to advertising the hulks for sale and subsequent 
scrapping. The vessels thus far designated for scrap- 
ping are obsolete. 

Progress in the construction of new ships required to 
be scrapped by the terms of the treaty has been stopped, 
but no steps have been taken which will interfere with 
their completion, should that be determined upon : 
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Vessels to be Scrapped 

Name of vessel. Where to be Present status of. Age completed, 
scrapped. 

Maine Sold to Hitner Now being June 1, 1901 

&Sons,Phila- scrapped at 

delphia Phila. 
Missouri do do Aug.30, 1901 

Vessels to he Stripped, Ready for Scrapping, but not Scrapped 

unless so Determined by the Department Later 

on or upon the Treaty. Going into Effect 

Virginia To be sold at Being prepared Feb. 15, 1904 

Boston navy for sale. 

yard. 

New Jersey do do Feb. 15, 1904 

Rhode Island. .To be sold, 

Mare Island. ..... .do Feb. 15, 1904 

Georgia do do Feb. 18, 1904 

Nebraska do do Mar. 7, 1904 

During the year ending June 30, 1922, 125 naval ves- 
sels were sold. Since the first of July, 1922, 28 addi- 
tional vessels have been sold. There are now on sale, or 
in preparation for sale, 58 additional naval vessels. 

Except for the battleships listed above, the vessels sold 
have been disposed of because they were no longer of any 
naval use. The vessels were mostly small craft, such as 
submarine chasers, patrol craft, or auxiliary vessels, 
such as old colliers. In addition to these, the old battle- 
ship Wisconsin has been sold and the old ships Ohio and 
Kentucky are being prepared for sale. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

On the Trail of the Peacemakers. By Fred B. Smith. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 239 p. $1.75. 

Do the peoples of the leading nations of the earth really 
desire peace? This is one of the important questions for 
which the author sought an answer in his recent tour of the 
world. His findings in various countries may be briefly 
summarized. 

In Japan the peace sentiment is real and strong, but the 
national thought there has its cross-currents. Many of the 
Japanese people "are thinking that there is no permanent 
reason why the brown and yellow races are to be forever 
subservient to the domineering attitude of the white man." 

China, of course, is the most tremendous fact of the Far 
East. Vast in area and population, still largely inaccessible ; 
vast in undeveloped resources and wealth, and yet vast in 
poverty ; vast in internal troubles, and yet vast in courage — 
China may easily be rescued from the menace of militarism. 
Her people are not "by temperament, tradition, or training 
a soldier-like type," and if given opportunity they will make 
a real contribution to the peace of the world. 

India, of all the countries visited, seemed most restless. 
Her people are naturally peaceful and docile; and yet one 
of the chief men of India said to the author, "You are now 
in the land of the lovers of peace, but in the land of the 
next great war." 

After traveling through Europe for two months, Mr. 
Smith describes the condition as being a kind of "nervous 
prostration." If we are to extend any vital help, he be- 
lieves, we must, "in the first place, remove the fear of war" ; 
"in the second place, persuade Europe to accept the program 
of co-operation instead of closed borders and isolation." 

Great Britain the author calls "the land of unfailing 
courage," where it is felt that things are headed in the 
rjlght direction. The British Government, he thinks, will 
always be very closely related to the peace of the world. 
'■ As for America's place in the destiny of nations, he be- 
lieves that our supreme challenge is to accept "the doctrine 
of world co-operation instead of international welfare serv- 
ice only and national political isolation. ' 



Thus Mr. Smith concludes that "the sentiment of the 
world is overwhelmingly against war and in favor of per- 
manent peace," but that "the present methods being applied 
to settle the issues of the last war are rapidly adjusting 
the stage scenery for another slaughter of the innocent." 
Such catastrophe is only to be averted by a world-wide cam- 
paign of education that will forever strip the halo of glory 
from the iron brow of war and set up an open diplomacy 
which will prevent the stupidity of national leaders plung- 
ing whole peoples into the abyss of armed conflict. 

Our own judgment is that such vague generalizations 
may do some good, for they give direction to sentiment. 
What churchmen may well turn their minds to just now is 
a little closer analysis of what such words as "isolation," 
"education," "open diplomacy," "national leaders," and the 
other rather empty descriptive words and phrases used by 
this author really mean in terms of current world facts. 

The Control of American Foreign Relations. By Quincy 
Wright, Ph. D. MacMillan Company, New York. Pp. 
I-XXVI, 1-412. Preface, table of cases, index, appen- 
dices. 

In this work is embodied the essay on "The Control of 
the Foreign Relations of the United States" with which Dr. 
Wright won the Henry M. Phillips Prize offered by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1921. The bottom thought 
in the author's mind, as he has labored on this volume, is 
that found in the difficulty stated in a quotation from The 
Federalist, which appears on the title page : 

"The qualities indispensable in the management of foreign 
negotiations point out the Executive as the most fit agent in 
those transactions, while the vast importance of the trust 
and the operation of treaties as laws plead strongly for the 
participation of the whole or a portion of the legislative 
body in the office of making them." 

In the prolonged period in which the country observed the 
fight between the Senate and President Wilson over the 
question of ratifying the Treaty of Versailles, renewed and 
deep attention was given by thinkers to the inherent and the 
legal mutual obligations of the Executive and the Senate in 
the handling of treaty relationships. In the midst of that 
period, Dr. Wright set his mind upon analysis, and upon 
assembling facts and reasonings that would aid his analysis 
and that of others similarly interested, at the moment or in 
the future. The result is an extremely useful volume. Dr. 
Wright explains that throughout his book he has sought to 
show that the difficulties occasioned by the conflict between 
responsibilities determined by international law and powers 
determined by constitutional law can be solved only by de- 
velopment of constitutional understandings, supplementing 
constitutional law and indicating the methods through 
which the organs entrusted with control of foreign relations 
ought to exercise their discretionary powers to avoid fric- 
tion. But in the submission of that idea he does more than 
argue. He produces a wealth of material for the benefit of 
the careful reader. 

In Part One of his book he deals with the nature of the 
foreign relations power; in Part Two with the position of 
the foreign relations power under international law; in 
Part Three with the constitutional limitations upon the for- 
eign relations power ; in Part Four with the power to con- 
duct foreign relations under the Constitution; and in Part 
Five with the understandings of the Constitution. Each of 
those subjects is divided and subdivided into logically ar- 
ranged sections that give the argument and the material a 
satisfactory sequence. 

The Christian Crusade for a Warless World. By Sidney 
L. Gulick. The MacMillan Co., New York. Pp. I-XI, 
1-197. Appendices. 

Dr. Gulick, secretary of the Commission on International 
Justice and Good-will of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, summarizes and excellently 
states in this little volume the ideas and the ideals of that 
organization. Quoting Lloyd-George as saying that if an- 
other great war is allowed to come the churches had as well 
close their doors, Dr. Gulick states the modern necessity for 
a warless world, and then the moral and practical agencies 
that can cause realization of it. 
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